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Those  who  are  concerned  with  the  social  and  industrial  con- 
ditions of  the  blind  in  this  and  other  countries  will  find  the  following 
pages  both  instructive  and  interesting. 

It  is  usual,  in  certain  quarters,  to  depreciate  the  services  that 
are  being  rendered  to  the  blind  here  by  inferring  that  our  standards 
of  social  w^elfare  are  much  inferior  to  those  obtaining  in  continental 
countries  ;  if  this  report  accomplishes  nothing  more,  it  effectively 
disposes  of  such  a  fallacy. 

In  almost  every  essential  service  our  system  of  caring  for  the 
blind  is  far  superior  to  the  existing  arrangements  either  in  France 
or  Germany,  whilst  our  knowledge  of  conditions  obtaining  in  Italy 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  welfare  work  there  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
is  even  less  satisfactory. 

In  no  European  State  other  than  Britain  is  voluntary  effort 
so  successful  and  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  national  life,  and  in 
none  is  this  effort  applied  with  such  skill  and  administrative  efficiency. 
The  total  volume  of  this  help  is  negligible  by  contrast  with  the  aid 
that  is  available  here  ;  in  Germany  at  the  present  time,  owing  to 
intense  economic  depression,  voluntary  charity  is  virtually  non- 
existent. In  France,  the  Religious  Orders  appear  to  obtain  most 
of  the  voluntary  charity,  but  it  is  negligible  by  contrast  with  the 
support  that  is  generally  available  here  for  all  benevolent  under- 
takings. 

The  enactment  of  the  German  Disablement  Law  relieves  the 
State  of  a  financial  burden  which  it  imposes  upon  Industrial  Corpora- 
tions. One  result  is  that  a  larger  proportion  of  unskilled  sightless 
people  are  occupied  than  in  this  country,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
average  level  of  comfort  is  not  nearly  so  high  as  that  existing  here 
under  our  various  Social  Services. 

It  is  true  to  say  that  we  are  spending  far  more  money  \x\  Britain 
on  the  welfare  of  the  blind  than  in  Germany  or  France.  This  is 
clearly  seen  from  a  most  cursory  glance  at  cerUin  statistics.  It  is 
suggested  in  the  body  of  this  report  that  too  much  reliance  cannot 
be  placed  upon  figures,  but  from  the  data  available  it  i?  clear  that 
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Germany  is  spending  less  than  £250,000  per  annum  on  services 
to  the  blind,  and  it  is  a  liberal  calculation  to  say  that  France  expends 
£150,000  per  annum  on  welfare  work  on  behalf  of  sightless  people. 

During  the  present  financial  year  State  Pensions  for  the  blind 
in  Britain  and  grants  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  will  amount 
to  more  than  £586,000  ;  these  figures  do  not  take  account  of  the 
very  large  sums  that  are  bemg  expended  by  County  and  County 
Borough  Authorities  in  respect  of  various  features  of  welfare  work. 

The  institutions  under  State  control,  both  in  Germany  and 
France,  are  not  comparable  to  the  best  of  our  institutions,  and  save 
in  a  few  minor  particulars  we  find  nothing  to  emulate.  It  has  been 
of  value  to  conduct  such  an  enquiry,  but  looking  at  continental 
arrangements  as  a  whole,  we  are  convinced  that  our  system  of  caring 
for  the  blind  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

The  expression  of  this  opinion  is  not  intended  to  be  a  criticism 
of  our  continental  neighbours  :  in  Germany,  at  least,  there  is  an 
awakened  public  conscience  on  this  subject,  and  more  propitious 
times  will,  no  doubt,  provide  more  exhaustive  methods  of  treatment 
than  at  present  obtain.  In  France,  the  work  of  Villey,  Raverat, 
and  others,  cannot  be  undertaken  in  vain,  and  a  brighter  day  will 
dawn,  though  the  night  is  long  and  difficult. 

B,P, 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
January,  1931 
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The  NATIONAL  UNION  of  the 
PROFESSIONAL  and  INDUSTRIAL  BUND 


Deputation  of  Musicians  and  Tuners  to  France 
and  Germany. 


Personnel  : 
Messrs. 

C.  Kedwell,  H.  Royston, 

Sinclair  Logan,  l.r.a.m.,  a.r.c.m.     J.  Servant, 
Ben  Purse,  H.  C.  Warrilow,  f.r.c.o. 

Ernest  Whitfield,  ph.d. 

Terms  of  Reference  : 

N.B.— The  following  terms  of  reference  embrace  the  scope  of  the 
Inquiry  as  it  applies  to  blind  musicians  and  pianoforte  tuners, 
and  the  paragraphs  Nos.  1-15  are  intended  specially  to  refer 
to  musicians  ;  paragraphs  16-21  apply  exclusively  to  blind 
pianoforte  tuners. 

1 .  To  ascertain  the  character  of  the  training  given  in  order  to 
equip  adequately  musicians  for  professional  life. 

2.  Further,  to  ascertain  whether  instruction  in  deportment  is  a 
regular  feature  of  the  curriculum, 

3.  To  inquire  over  what  period  training  extends,  and  to  learn 
whether  adequate  arrangements  are  made  to  ensure  that  the  pros- 
pective professional  musician  passes  into  musical  academies  other 
than  those  associated  with  institutions  for  the  blind  ? 

4.  What  steps  are  taken  on  behalf  of  academy  students  to 
ensure  that  they  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  qualifying  for 
professional  appointments  ? 

5.  Does  any  provision  exist  for  giving  professional  musicians 
information  as  to  recent  developments — new  systems  of  technique,  etc. — 
and  forthcoming  activities  in  the  musical  world  ? 

6.  To  ascertain  what  general  propaganda  facilities  exist  on  behalf 
of  blind  professional  men  and  women. 

7.  What  degrees  and  diplomas  are  competed  for  ? 


8.  To  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  financial  assistance 
given  to  those  passing  into  professional  life  ;  for  what  period  is  such 
help  available  ?  and  are  steps  taken  to  see  that  every  professional 
man  is  supplied  with  an  instrument  for  nis  own  use  f 

9.  To  inquire  what  funds  exist,  if  any,  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  blind  musicians  and  others  ;  and  are  such  ^unds  administered 
on  the  lines  of  the  "  Henry  Stainsby  Pension  Fund  "  or  the  "  Henry 
Stainsby  Memorial  Fund  "  ? 

10.  What  number  approximately  of  musicians  are  there  in 
professional  life,  and  what  is  the  degree  of  success  they  have  attained 
as  wage  earners  ? 

1 1 .  What  is  the  practice  of  institutions  and  other  authorities 
in  the  encouragement  and  formation  of  orchestras  for  the  blind, 
and  what  degree  of  success,  if  any,  has  been  attained  ? 

12.  To  learn  whether  blind  musicians  are  employed  in  small 
orchestras  or  quartettes,  and  generally  to  ascertain  the  status  of  such 
professional  men  and  women. 

13.  Is  any  assistance  given  by  the  State  or  Local  Authorities 
(a)  in  training  ;  (b)  scholarships  ;  (c)  settlement  ? 

14.  What  facilities  are  provided  for  organists  in  connection 
with  their  various  appointments  ;  are  they  generally  permitted  to 
use  the  instruments  in  their  respective  churches  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  lessons,  etc.  ? 

15.  Are  musicians  frequently  pianoforte  tuners  also? 

16.  What  is  the  character  of  the  training  given  in  order 
adequately  to  equip  pianoforte  tuners  for  professional  life  ? 

17.  Over  what  period  does  such  training  extend  ? 

18.  What  steps,  if  any,  are  taken  by  the  training  organisation 
to  secure  factory  experience,  show-room  practice,  or  any  other  form 
of  service  which  enables  the  trainee  to  become  more  efficient  ? 

19.  To  inquire  into  the  financial  assistance  given  to  those 
passing  into  professional  life  ;  for  what  period  is  such  help  available 
and  are  steps  taken  to  see  that  every  professional  man  is  supplied 
with  an  instrument  for  his  own  use  ? 

20.  What  number  approximately  of  blind  pianoforte  tuners 
are  there  in  professional  life,  and  what  is  the  degree  of  success  they 
have  attained  from  a  wage  earning  point  of  view  ? 
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21.  Is  any  assistance  provided  on  behalf  of  blind  pianoforte 
tuners  by  the  State  or  Local  Authorities  ? 

There  were  periods  during  which  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Deputation  were  unable  to  pursue  their  ordinary  enquiries.  There- 
fore they  took  advantage  of  such  opportunities  to  extend  the  scope 
of  their  investigations  into  the  conditions  governing  the  employment 
of  factory  workers  under  the  German  Disablement  Law,  A  section 
of  the  Report  deals  with  this  matter  and  will  doubtless  be  found  of 
interest  to  our  many  readers. 

The  Deputation  left  Liverpool  Street  Station  on  the  evening 
of  Saturday,  November  1st,  and  arrived  m  Berlin  the  next  evening. 
The  time  then  available  was  occupied  in  surveying  the  information 
already  secured  and  in  discussing  plans.  On  Monday  morning  visits 
were  paid  to  the  British  Consul  and  the  Commercial  Attache  to  the 
Embassy  in  order  to  procure  introductions  to  various  organisations, 
public  and  private.  Institutions  and  private  firms  were  visited. 
In  the  evening  the  Deputation  invited  a  large  number  of  blind 
musicians  and  tuners  to  their  hotel  in  order  to  establish  personal 
contact  with  them  and  thus  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  viewpoint  other  than 
that  held  by  those  in  authority.  The  large  room  at  the  hotel,  which 
was  hired  for  the  purpose,  was  packed,  and  a  vigorous  discussion 
took  place  from  8  to  1 1 .30  p.m.  After  the  guests  had  departed  the 
Deputation  met  in  order  to  establish  its  impressions  and  to  relate 
the  information  obtained.  Much  useful  guidance  had  been  secured. 
1  he  next  day  (Tuesday)  was  spent  by  part  of  the  Deputation  in  a 
visit  to  the  Institution  at  Halle,  in  Saxony.  Those  who  remained 
behind  continued  their  investigations  on  the  spot.  Wednesday  was 
again  spent  in  Berlin  visiting  Institutions,  principally  that  at  Steglitz 
(the  Brandenburg  State  Institution),  and  the  Berlin  Municipal 
Institution.  Thursday  was  entirely  occupied  in  travelling  to  Paris. 
Various  Institutions  and  private  firms  were  visited  in  Paris  and 
several  interviews  with  individuals  took  place  with  interesting 
results.  The  Deputation  returned  to  London  on  Saturday  evening, 
November  8th. 


LIST  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  FIRMS,  ETC., 
VISITED 


GERMANY 

Stadtische  Blindenanstalt  zu  Berlin,  the  Berlin  Municipal  Institute  ; 

Staatliche  Blindenanstalt,  Berlin-Steglitz,  the  Brandenburg  State 
Institute  ; 

Kriegsblindenschule  Geheimrat  Silex,  Berlin,  Training  Centre  foi" 
War  Blinded  ; 

The  Saxon  State  Institute  at  Halle  ; 

The  Bechstem  Piano  Company's  factory,  Berlin  ; 

Reichsarbeitsministerium,  the  German  Ministry  of  Labour  ; 

Landes-Wohlfahrts-und-Jungendamt,  Berlin,  the  Placement  Office 
for  blind  workers  ; 

Berliner-Lehr-und-Beschaftigungswerkstatten,  Berlin,  Centre  for 
training  and  employing  War  blinded  ; 

Siemens-Schuckertwerke,  Berlin,  employing  about  40  blind  men 
and  women  at  this  branch  ; 

A  large  factory  for  electrical  appliances  employing  two  blind  men. 

Interviews  also  took  place  with  individual  blind  men  and 
women,  notably  with  the  principals  of  the  Reichsdeutscher  Blinden- 
verband,  the  German  Union  of  the  Blind. 

A  Conference  of  blind  musicians  and  tuners  also  took  place 
in  Berlin. 

FRANCE 

Institution  Nationale,  the  state  aided  national  school  for  the  blind  in 
Paris  ; 

Asile  des  jeunes  Garcons  infirmess  et  pauvres  fonde  par  les  Freres 
de  Saint-Jean-de-Dieu,  an  Asylum  for  young  people  with  all 
kinds  of  physical  defects — it  comprises  a  school  for  musicians 
and  tuners  ; 

Association  Valentin  Haiiy  ; 

The  American  Braille  Press  ; 

Societe  Internationale  des  Amis  des  Artistes  Aveugles,  the  Interna- 
tional Society  of  Friends  of  Blind  Artists  ; 
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Phare  de  France,  training  centre  for  blinded  soldiers  ; 
Ecole  d'Accord,  School  for  Tuning. 

There  were  also  interviews  with  individuals. 

TRAINING  OF  PIANO  TUNERS 
GERMANY. 

The  Deputation  visited  three  Institutions  for  the  Blind  and, 
in  addition,  the  great  Bechstein  Piano  Factory.  The  Institutions 
were  :— the  Saxon  State  Institution  at  Halle,  the  Berlin  Municipal 
Institute,  and  the  Brandenburg  Institute  situated  at  Steglitz,  a 
suburb  of  Berl  in. 

There  is  evidently  a  much  more  careful  selection  of  trainees 
than  in  England,  a  smaller  proportion  being  accepted,  apparently 
from  2  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent.  Training  usually  begins  at  16,  but 
there  is  no  uniformity  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  course.  Thus, 
at  Halle,  the  period  was  definitely  stated  to  be  four  years,  working 
whole  time.  At  the  Brandenburg  Institute  the  training,  for  at  least 
part  of  the  time,  overlapped  with  other  vocations — basket-making, 
chair-caning,  etc.  The  general  scheme  is  to  train  pupils  in  these 
handicrafts  for  three  years  after  the  completion  of  elementary 
education.  Those  pupils  who  show  marked  aptitude  and  are  able 
to  dispense  with  part  of  the  48  hours  scheduled  to  be  worked  weekly 
at  such  crafts  can  devote  that  time,  as  well  as  any  other  spare  tim^ 
they  may  have,  to  the  study  of  piano  tuning.  The  tuning  and 
repairing  course  proper  begins  at  18  and  lasts  for  two  years.  The 
reason  given  for  training  tuners  in  other  handicrafts  is  to  give  them 
a  second  opportunity  of  gaining  a  livelihood  in  the  event  of  their 
mam  profession  proving  inadequate.  Conditions  of  training  were 
found  to  be  somewhat  similar  at  the  Berlin  Municipal  Institute,  the 
main  difference  being  that  the  course  definitely  begins  at  18  without 
the  preliminary  training  offered  at  the  Brandenburg  Institute. 

The  Sticker  Action  is  not  included  in  the  training  anywhere. 
All  pupils  learn  to  do  repairs,  such  as  stringing,  reshanking  hammers, 
retaping,  attention  to  springs  and  recentring.  Although  all  students 
must  learn  how  to  do  repairs,  the  Berlin  Municipal  certificate  may 
be  granted  to  those  who  prove  proficient  in  tuning  but  weak  in 
repairs.    The  wording  of  the  certificate  makes  the  position  clear. 

In  all  three  Institutions  pupils  begin  their  training  with  experi- 
ence in  chipping-up.    We  are  satisfied  that  this  process  is  subse- 
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quently  actually  used  commercially.  At  the  Berlin  and  Branden- 
burg Institutes  pupils  receive  experience  in  outside  factories  and 
showrooms  during  the  last  few  months  of  their  training.  Har- 
monium and  American  Organ  tuning  and  repairing  form  a  definite 
part  of  the  course  at  the  Halle  Institute.  At  this  Institute  those 
capable  of  profiting  by  it  learn  to  execute  Player  Action  repairs. 
Repair  work  from  outside  is  also  extensively  received  here,  but  to 
a  far  lesser  degree  at  the  State  Institute.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Berlin  Municipal  Institute  not  to  cater  for  such  work  on  the  grounds 
that  such  efforts  would  be  futile  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  large 
number  of  local  manufacturers.  At  Halle  old  pianos  are  bought, 
renovated  and  resold.  The  blind  instructor  at  this  Institute  is 
exceptionally  able.  He  teaches  both  tuning  and  repairing  and  is 
the  inventor  of  several  useful  special  tools.  The  teacher  of  tuning 
at  the  Brandenburg  Institute  is  also  blind,  but  a  man  with  normal 
sight  is  employed  at  the  Berlin  Municipal  Institute. 

Although  the  Reichsdeutscher  Blindenverband  (The  German 
Union  of  the  Blind)  has  for  some  time  past  been  advocating  a  uniform 
examination  for  tuners  throughout  the  country,  this  object  has 
not  yet  been  attained.  The  Examining  Board  in  Berlin  consists 
of  two  blind  tuners,  one  technical  expert,  the  principal  of  the  Institute, 
the  Institute's  teacher  of  tuning,  and  a  representative  from  the 
trade. 

The  opinion  was  voiced  by  several  tuners  that  the  certificates 
granted  carry  no  weight  with  the  general  public. 

On  entering  professional  life  tuners  generally  receive  a  set  of 
tools.  In  addition,  the  Halle  Institute  gives  some  financial  assistance 
— approximately  from,  ten  to  thirty  shillings  a  month  for  six  months 
— to  those  proficient  students  who  wish  to  establish  a  private  con- 
rection.  Although  many  tuners  are  musicians  also,  the  principal 
of  the  Halle  Institute  discourages  the  combination. 

Apart  from  the  employment  obtained  through  the  medmm  of 
the  German  Union  of  the  Blind  and  the  activities  of  the  Municipal 
Placement  Officers,  no  effort  is  made  to  place  proficient  tuners.  It 
IS  worthy  of  note  that,  although  the  Berlin  Municipality  purchases 
all  its  requirements  for  Brushes,  Baskets,  etc.,  from  the  Municipal 
Institute,  the  Principal  of  the  l:tter  has  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
secure  the  tuning  of  pianos  in  municipal  buildings,  schools,  etc.,  for 
blind  tuners.  It  is  stated  that  not  a  single  blind  tuner  is  employed 
to  tune  school  pianos. 
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In  normal  times  tuners  are  able  to  earn  about  seventy  shillings 
a  week  in  factories  and  showrooms.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
deal  of  unemployment  at  the  moment  attributed  to  the  world 
depression  and  to  broadcasting  and  mechanical  music. 

A  visit  to  the  Bechstein  factory  disclosed  the  fact  that  five  blind 
tuners  are  employed,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  tuning  staff. 
Piecework  is  in  operation,  no  difference  being  made  in  the  rates  of 
remuneration  for  the  seeing  and  the  blind.  No  blind  tuners  are, 
Ihowever,  employed  in  their  showrooms.  It  is  held  that  blind  tuners 
are  as  efficient  as  those  with  sight.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
normal  staff  of  this  firm  has  been  reduced  from  1 ,500  to  300.  This 
reflects  the  depression  in  the  piano  trade. 

SPECIAL  TOOLS 

At  the  Brandenburg  Institute  we  were  shown  a  good  coil 
lifter.  At  Halle  we  inspected  two  metal  measuring  tools,  a  wire 
gauge  with  raised  markings,  a  tool  for  extracting  shanks,  one  for 
fixing  shanks,  one  for  fixing  tapes,  and  a  very  ingenious  one  for 
cutting  out  the  wood  round  the  bottom  of  the  balance  hole  in  key 
and  replacing  the  section  with  right-sized  pin  holes.  We  also  saw 
a  machine  for  covering  bass  strings,  which  was  electrically  driven. 
At  the  Brandenburg  Institute  we  saw  a  portable  machine  for  the 
same  purpose.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  adaptable  for  the  heaviest 
strings.  At  Halle  there  is  a  wheel  for  polishing  ivories.  Pupils 
are  taught  to  use  this. 

FRANCE 

In  France  the  prospects  for  successful  tuners  appear  to  be 
more  favourable  than  in  Germany.  Their  standing  with  the  public 
seems  better.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that,  out  of  two 
hundred  pupils  receiving  education  of  all  kinds  at  the  Institution 
Nationale  in  Paris,  forty  are  taking  a  course  in  piano  tuning.  At  the 
Institut  des  Freres  de  St.  Jean  de  Dieu  all  blind  music  students 
also  study  tuning  and  repairing.  These  number  about  thirty. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  pianos  in  both  Institutions  which  are 
periodically  tuned  and  repaired  by  the  pupils.  Chipping-up  and 
recentring  are  included  in  the  training. 

Training  begins  at  the  age  of  18  at  the  Institution  Nationale  and 
lasts  for  three  years.  At  the  Asile  it  begins  at  16  and  continues 
until  pupils  are  placed  as  tuners  or  organists. 
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At  the  end  of  training  an  examination  is  held  by  a  Board  of 
Examiners  consisting  of  State  exammers  and  a  representative  of  the 
piano  trade.  The  certificate  av/arded  seems  to  have  a  recognised 
standing  among  the  general  public.  The  latter  seem  to  hold  that 
the  blind  tuner  is  the  superior  of  his  colleague  with  sight.  The 
position  of  the  blind  tuner  is,  therefore,  favoured.  His  possibilities 
for  private  work  are  also  enhanced  owmg  to  the  fact  that  piano 
firms  do  not  seek  to  acquire  tuning  connections  with  such  vigour 
as  with  us.  But  even  in  France  there  is  depression  attributed  ta 
broadcasting.  It  was  also  emphasised  that  tuners  are  suffering 
on  account  of  their  increased  difficulty  in  obtaining  boys  as  guides, 
these  being  deemed  essential.  In  Pans  and  district  there  are  about 
20  tuners  working  in  factories  and  workshops,  six  with  businesses 
of  their  own  and  twenty  with  private  connections.  It  was  stated 
that  the  prospects  in  the  provinces  are  more  favourable  than  in 
Paris.  There  is,  in  consequence,  marked  tendency  for  tuners  to 
launch  out  and  to  leave  home.  The  Association  Valentin  Haiiy 
endeavours  to  place  trainees  in  favourable  districts.  It  is  assisted 
in  this  enterprise  by  a  network  of  local,  more  or  less  autonomous,, 
committees  all  over  the  country,  which  function  with  varying 
degrees  of  efficiency  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  The  Institution 
Nationale  does  not  concern  itself  with  finding  suitable  openings  for 
its  pupils,  although  some  assistance  is  given  in  the  provision  of  tools 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  pupils. 

Tuners  in  factories,  whether  with  normal  vision  or  not,  receive 
from  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  francs  (£6  to  £8)  per  month. 
Although  this  seems  poor  pay  it  must  be  remembered  that  wages 
are  generally  low  in  France. 

The  Deputation  had  the  advantage  of  calling  on  a  most  interesting 
and  able  person.  Monsieur  Rossi,  at  his  showrooms  in  the  Avenue 
Daumesnil.  Apart  from  his  business  as  a  dealer,  he  teaches  tuning 
at  the  Ecole  d'Accord  (School  of  Tuning),  where  he  has  taught 
blind  and  seeing  pupils  for  more  than  twenty  years.  All  his  students 
take  the  State  diploma  on  completion  of  training.  He  has  had 
pupils  of  all  ages  up  to  fifty  years.  Surprise  was  expressed  that 
we  do  not  recognise  blind  tuners  as  the  best. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Chipping-up  seems  to  be  universally  included  in  piano  tuning 
courses  in  Germany  and  France.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  should 
be  adopted  m  the  curriculum  of  all  tuning  schools  in  this  country.. 
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Although  the  blind  may  be  somewhat  slower  than  their  colleagues 
Avith  sight,  it  would  be  excellent  training  for  firm  tuning.  At 
Bechstein's,  blind  tuners  do  this  as  part  of  their  ordinary  factory 
work.  Although  there  is  no  indication  that  toning  is  performed  by 
blind  tuners  in  factories,  varying  degrees  of  training  in  it  seem  to 
be  general.    Its  introduction  in  this  country  would  be  of  advantage. 

ShowToom  or  factory  experience  during  training  is  not  quite 
general,  but  certainly  seemed  advantageous  wherever  it  was  given. 
It  is  recommended  that  we  should  strive  to  follow  this  example. 

In  all  cases  the  work  of  repairs  to  actions  and  instruments  is 
executed  by  the  pupils  themselves  under  supervision.  Training 
establishments  here  should  endeavour  to  secure  as  much  of  this 
work  as  possible.  We  particularly  recommend  to  those  Institutions 
with  sufficiently  large  tuning  departments,  the  attitude  of  the  Halle 
Institute  in  advertising  for  outside  repairs  and  in  the  purchase 
and  reconstruction  of  old  pianos.  As  pupils  perform  repairs  and 
do  renovations  under  skilled  supervision,  there  is  a  triple  advantage : 
1;he  Institution  profits  financially,  the  pupil  receives  practical  training 
virtually  equal  to  the  experience  gained  by  him  in  his  own  connection, 
and  the  public  in  general  are  made  aware  of  the  capacities  of  blind 
tuners. 

BUND  MUSICIANS 

GERMANY. 

There  are  no  specialised  music  schools  for  the  blind  in  Germany, 
although  there  has  been  an  agitation  for  some  time  past  to  create 
one  in  connection  with  one  of  the  public  conservatoires.  There  is, 
however,  no  unanimity  of  opinion  among  blind  musicians  as  to  the 
desirability  of  taking  this  step,  it  being  held  in  some  quarters  that 
it  is  of  greater  advantage  to  blind  students  to  get  their  higher  training 
at  the  ordinary  schools,  associating  continually  with  their  normal 
fellows.  Children  receive  early  training  in  music  as  part  of  their 
ordinary  elementary  school  training,  commencing  sometimes  as 
early  as  five  years  (as  at  Halle),  but  generally  somewhat  later.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  close  of  their  ordinary  school 
education,  those  desiring  to  continue  their  studies  in  music  enter 
the  ordinary  schools.  Hitherto  there  has  been  a  marked  prejudice 
against  such  students  at  the  State  Conservatoire  in  Berlin  (Hoch- 
schule)  and  it  is  stated  that  up  to  the  present  only  three  blind  persons, 
paying  their  own  fees,  have  been  able  to  benefit  by  enrolment  in 
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this  college.  This  difficulty  does  not  exist  in  other  schools  of  music, 
since  they  cannot  afford  to  refuse  fees.  Those  gifted  students^ 
who  cannot  pay  their  own  fees  have  the  possibility  of  securing^ 
grants  from  their  local  authorities,  but  no  contributions  are  made 
from  the  State  Exchequer.  The  numbers  of  such  students  are 
kept  low  owing  to  the  discouragement  given  by  Institutions  for  the 
Blind  to  training  with  a  view  to  a  professional  career. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  confronting  students  is  the  procuring 
of  Braille  music.  In  order  to  overcome  this  obstacle,  the  Reich- 
sdeutscher  Blindenverband  founded  in  1927  a  central  office  for  the 
pre  auction  of  em.bossed  copies.  Musicians  have  the  right  to  apply 
for  transcription  to  this  office  which  employs  ten  Braillists,  with  and 
without  sight,  for  the  imim.ediate  copying  of  any  piece  of  music 
they  require.  These  applicants  are  encouraged  to  purchase  these 
copies  at  cost  price,  but,  if  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  the  copy  is 
lent  and  returned  to  the  Union's  lending  library.  The  sale  price 
of  stereot\'ped  Braille  is  at  the  same  rate  as  the  corresponding  ink 
print  copy.  The  central  office  for  Braille  music  is  financed  by  a 
Credit  Bank  which  derives  money  for  this  purpose  from  municipal 
funds.    A  full  list  of  music  publications  is  published  in  Hanover. 

Blind  students  at  the  ordinary'  music  schools  are  treated  like 
the  other  students  and  are  expected  to  pass  the  school's  examinations 
at  the  end  of  their  course.  Questions  are  not  put  into  Braille  and 
examinees  must,  therefore,  seek  the  assistance  of  amanuenses.  In 
order  to  receive  public  recognition  as  teachers,  the  blind  mrust  hold 
the  State  Certificate.  There  are,  of  course,  uncertificated  teachers, 
but  these  are  employed  at  the  pupils'  risk. 

Although  a  very  high  percentage  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools 
for  the  blind  are  sightless,  there  are  very  few  cases  of  blind  musicians 
emi ployed  as  teachers  in  the  ordinary  schools. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  blind  m^usicians  in  Germany  are 
organists.  The  number  holding  posts  was  stated  to  be  230.  Estimates 
as  to  the  number  in  Berlin  varied  from  ten  to  fifteen,  it  also  being' 
stated  that  there  are  ten  in  Hamburg.  These  organists  are  seldom 
choir-masters  as  well,  and  this  probably  facilitates  the  securing 
of  posts.  In  cities  they  can  earn  up  to  about  £150  a  year,  inclusive 
of  certain  additional  fees  and  perquisites.  The  post  at  the  Berhn 
Jevnsh  Synagogue,  held  by  a  blind  man,  is  said  to  be  much  more 
lucrative.  It  is,  however,  a  full  time  post.  The  organ  is  a  large 
one  with  72  stops.    V^illage  organists  receive  a  basic  salary  of  from 


£1  to  £4  per  month.  Teaching  is  generally  permitted  in  the  churches 
on  condition  that  the  organist  pays  for  the  electric  current  he  uses. 

There  are  few  string  players  and,  of  these,  probably  none  play 
in  small  orchestras.  On  the  other  hand,  occasional  blind  pianists 
are  to  be  found  in  small  cinemas  and  restaurants  where  the  music 
is  provided  by  the  pianist  alone.  Employment  for  such  musicians 
is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  owing  to  the  practice  of  fitting 
films. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  German  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion arrange  concerts  of  blind  artistes  every  two  or  three  months. 

For  a  long  time  past  the  need  has  been  felt  for  assisting  blind 
concert  artistes  to  secure  engagements,  and  to  protect  them  from  the 
competition  of  spurious  musicians  who  rely  on  compassion  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  The  Reichsdeutscher  Blindenverband  has 
made  a  serious  effort  to  tackle  the  problem.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  about  sixty  concert  artistes  in  Germany.  The  Union  has 
instituted  an  examination  for  the  sifting  out  of  thoroughly  efficient 
concert  performers.  Independent  examiners  are  appointed  for 
this  purpose  and  are  instructed  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  in- 
fluenced either  by  pity  or  by  the  disability  of  blindness  as  a  handicap. 
Up  to  the  present  about  forty-five  candidates  have  presented  them- 
selves, of  whom  thirty  have  passed  the  test.  It  is  stated  that  there 
are  a  number  of  good  artistes  who  refuse  to  submit  themselves  for 
examination  owing  to  their  disapproval  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  concerts  are  organised  by  the  Union.  This  is  as  follows  :  The 
Union  employs  a  reliable  agent  in  Dresden  who,  at  present,  only 
arranges  concerts  in  Saxony.  The  endeavour  is  made  to  book 
artistes  for  three  consecutive  evenings.  Artistes  each  receive  10  per 
cent,  of  gross  takings  with  a  minimum  of  fifty  shillings  per  concert. 
Any  balance  is  used  for  making  good  any  losses  on  other  concerts, 
the  remainder  being  handed  over  partly  to  any  local  organisation 
which  may  have  helped  to  push  the  sale  of  tickets,  partly  to  the 
Union.  Tickets  are  sold  by  trustworthy  men  and  women  who 
hawk  them  from  door  to  door.  It  was  stated  that  this  method  is 
pursued  by  many  ordinary  concert  givers.  It  is  realised  that  this 
mode  of  selling  tickets  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  but  the  Union 
hopes  that,  as  the  excellence  of  the  work  of  these  approved  artistes 
becomes  recognised,  this  method  can  be  dropped,  as  the  public 
will  purchase  tickets  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  Union  has  coma 
to  an  arrangement  with  the  German  Performing  Rights  Society 
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and  with  the  Society  of  Composers  by  which  it  pays  an  inclusive 
annual  fee  for  the  right  of  all  blind  musicians  to  perform  works 
which  they  control  free  of  charge.  This  frees  blind  artistes  of 
expense  and  trouble. 

It  was  ascertained  that  the  Braille  music  signs  adopted  in  Paris 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year  are  gradually  being  introduced.  The 
Bar  by  Bar  "  method  has  not  yet  been  adopted,  various  forms  of 
the  old    m.d.,  m.g.  '  method  being  still  preferred. 

It  was  ascertamed  that  there  is  no  fund  for  the  provision  of 
instruments  to  be  given  to  blind  artistes.  It  is,  however,  possible 
sometimes  to  obtain  them  on  hire  or  loan. 

TRAINING   AND    EMPLOYMENT    OF  THE 
BLIND  IN  FRANCE 

The  Institution  Nationale,  situated  in  Paris,  is  State  supported. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  French  Government  to  concentrate  on  this 
Institution.  In  consequence  other  organisations  for  the  blind 
receive  little  help.  The  Institution  Nationale,  on  the  other  hand, 
receives  about  one  and  a  half  million  francs  annually  from  the 
Exchequer,  although  its  expenses,  even  apart  from  the  costs  of  its 
Luildings,  which  are  State  provided,  amount  to  twice  that  sum. 
Its  budgets  must  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The 
opinion  was  strongly  expressed  that  the  Institution  should  be  entirely 
a  National  charge. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  pupils  of  both  sexes  in  the  school. 
Forty  teachers  are  blind.  These  generally  begin  as  probationers 
on  a  salary  of  Fr.  16,000  to  Fr.  18,000  per  annum  (about  £130  to 
£150).  The  salary  rises  to  a  maximum  of  Fr.  40,000  (about  £325). 
These  posts  are  non-resident.  Teachers  have  the  status  of  civil 
servants  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  a  pension  on  retirement. 

Whilst  no  charge  is  made  for  education  at  the  Institution, 
which  is  a  resident  college,  a  charge  of  Fr.  2,500  (about  £20)  for 
board  and  Fr.  200  (about  £1  12s.  6d.)  for  clothing  is  levied  per 
annum  on  each  pupil.  Those  who  are  unable  to  pay  these  amounts 
have  the  possibility  of  obtaining  grants  either  from  the  local  authorities 
— departements  and  communes — or  from  charitable  trust  funds. 

The  musical  activity  at  the  school  appears  to  be  very  vigorous. 
There  is  an  orchestra  of  about  forty  performers  comprising  about 
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SIX  first  and  second  violins,  four  violas,  five  cellos  and  five  double 
basses,  besides  trumpets,  horns,  flutes,  clarinets  and  tympani.  Small 
w^orks  and  movements  from  symphonies  are  memorised  and  per- 
formed at  periodic  concerts  given  at  the  Institution.  Students  of 
the  organ  are  particularly  encouraged  to  learn  the  violin  as  a  second 
instrument  since  there  seems  to  be  a  demand  for  lessons  in  the 
provinces.  A  performance  of  the  orchestra  revealed  great  possibili- 
ties.   Rehearsals  are  short  but  very  frequent. 

In  addition,  the  Institution  boasts  a  male  voice  choir,  a  female 
choir  and  a  mixed  choir. 

It  is  possible  for  advanced  pupils  to  receive  special  training 
outside  the  Institute  at  one  of  the  big  Conservatoires,  time  being 
allowed  for  such  special  tuition  in  the  time-tables  of  the  respective 
pupils. 

The  Institution  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the  equipment  and 
placement  of  its  proficient  pupils. 

The  Asylum  of  the  Freres  de  Saint-Jean-de-Dieu  has  a  music 
<lepartment  for  blind  inmates.  The  latter  begin  their  musical 
training  at  an  early  age  and  are  educated  to  be  organists.  In  addition 
they  learn  another  instrument,  generally  the  violin  or  a  wind  instru- 
ment, as  well  as  tuning.  They  remain  at  the  Asylum  until  suitable 
organ  posts  have  been  obtained.  Of  the  five  teachers  of  music  four 
are  blind. 

A  few  characteristics  in  the  method  of  training  are  worthy  of 
note.  From  the  beginning  pupils  learn  to  transpose  their  exercises 
and  simpler  pieces  into  all  keys.  This  has  the  double  advantage  of 
facilitating  transposition  and  of  reducing  the  effort  of  memorising. 
Although  a  few  separate  rooms  with  pianos  exist  in  which  students 
may  practice,  the  bulk  of  practice  goes  on  in  a  hall,  around  the  walls 
of  which  are  ranged  twenty-five  pianos.  These  are  all  in  use  at  the 
isame  time,  each  student  practising  his  own  studies.  It  is  claimed 
that  pupils  acquire  the  faculty  of  concentration  and  isolation  by 
this  means. 

Tuition,^  board  and  lodging  are  free  at  the  Asylum,  but  efforts 
are  made  to  secure  contributions  from  various  outside  sources  in 
order  to  supplement  such  funds  as  are  already  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Institution. 
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Braille  music  is  obtainable  from  the  library  at  the  Association 
Valentin  Haiiy,  whose  policy  is  to  engage  blind  people  for  their  work 
wherever  possible.  Salaries  range  from  Fr.  600  to  Fr.  900  per 
month  (about  £5  to  £7).  There  are  more  blind  employees  at  the 
Association  than  those  with  sight.  There  is  a  large  stock  of  music,, 
mainly  manuscript.  Three  copyists  are  employed,  there  being 
also  a  number  of  voluntary  workers.  These  transcribe  works  at 
the  request  of  blind  musicians  who  are  expected  to  pay  if  they  are 
able.  The  Association  is  financed  by  voluntary  contributions  in 
addition  to  an  annual  subvention  from  the  State  of  about  £500. 

The  Association  endeavours,  largely  through  its  affiliated 
provincial  committees,  to  procure  organ  posts  for  the  blind.  When- 
ever a  vacancy  is  heard  of,  the  Association  endeavours  to  secure  the 
post  for  an  efficient  organist.  Should  there  appear  to  be  any  pre- 
judice standing  in  the  way  of  the  employment  of  a  blind  man,  art 
exceptionally  able  blind  organist,  in  connection  with  the  Association,, 
travels  to  the  place  where  the  vacancy  exists  and,  by  personal  example, 
seeks  to  convince  the  prospective  employer  of  the  efficiency  of  blind 
organists.  Thus  it  is  that  upwards  of  800  blind  organists  are  said 
to  have  positions.  Payment  is,  however,  poor,  £20  a  year  being 
considered  good.  Many  play  for  no  salary  in  the  hope  that  pupils 
will  come  to  them  as  a  consequence  of  their  office.  These  prospects 
are  best  in  small  towns.  They  often  teach  piano  and  violin,  and„ 
less  frequently,  oboe,  clarinet  or  flute. 

There  are  many  womicn  employed  as  organists  in  convents  or 
convent  schools.  Their  salaries  are  very  low,  and  they  often  play 
merely  for  their  maintenance.  This  is  very  acceptable,  as  it  is 
difficult  for  women  to  obtain  work  of  any  kind.  The  women 
organists  are  additional  to  the  800  posts  referred  to  above. 

It  was  stated  that  some  organists  are  also  choir-masters,  though 
no  definite  figures  could  be  obtained. 

Conditions  have  become  less  favourable  for  blind  musicians 
during  the  past  three  years,  partly  ov/ing  to  the  world  crisis,  but  also 
partly  to  the  effect  of  broadcasting  and  the  greater  use  of  mechanical 
music.  There  are  few  instrumentalists  playing  in  small  combinations,, 
although  it  has  been  definitely  established  that  they  do  exist. 

In  an  interview  with  Monsieur  Thiberge,  the  virtual  head  of 
the  International  Society  of  Friends  of  Blind  Artistes,  an  ingenious 
apparatus  to  facilitate  the  teaching  of  staff  notation  by  the  blind  to 
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children  with  normal  sight  was  inspected.  Monsieur  Thiberge  is. 
the  only  blind  professor  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  of  which  Cortot  is 
the  Principal.  He  has  classes  amounting  to  a  hundred  pupils  in 
solfeggi  and  twenty-four  pupils  in  piano-playing.  The  school 
considers  him  particularly  capable  in  the  teaching  of  staff  notation, 
so  that  the  efficiency  of  his  apparatus  may  be  accepted  as  demon- 
strated. The  Deputation  have  borrowed  a  specimen  and  have 
received  permission  to  reproduce  it.  Monsieur  Thiberge  also  has  the 
elementary  exercises  of  his  piano  pupils  Brailled  in  such  a  way  on 
the  ink-print  copies  that,  when  he  places  his  finger  on  a  particular 
note,  he  actually  points  to  the  corresponding  note  m  the  print ; 
there  can,  therefore,  never  be  any  doubts  as  to  any  particular  note 
to  which  he  may  be  referring  during  the  lesson.  He  also  provides, 
his  printed  copies  of  music  with  periodical  numbers  corresponding 
to  numbers  in  his  Braille  copy.    Orientation  is  thus  simplified. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  music  section  of  the  Deputation  recommend  that  all 
entrusted  with  the  teaching  of  music  to  the  blind  should  be  strongly 
urged  seriously  to  consider  the  adoption  of  the  practice  observed 
at  the  Asile  de  Saint- Jean-de-Dieu  in  Pans,  of  instructing  students 
from  an  early  stage  in  their  training,  to  play  their  exercises  and  simpler 
pieces  in  all  keys.  This  applies  particularly  to  organists.  Not 
only  would  this  bring  about  a  great  economy  in  memorising,  since 
one  exercise  or  piece  would  afford  practice  in  all  keys,  but  the  student 
would  later  have  little  difficulty  in  transposing  music  at  short  notice. 

In  this  connection  it  is  suggested  that  teachers  of  music  to 
the  blind  should  exercise  far  greater  thought  than  is  usually  the  case 
in  order  to  minimise  the  special  burdens  imposed  by  blindness. 
Much  valuable  time  is  generally  lost  owing  to  the  need  for  memorising 
exercises  and  studies  which,  in  the  ordinary  way,  would  be  read 
from  the  copy.  This  not  only  curtails  the  time  which  should  be 
applied  for  acquiring  technique,  placing  the  blind  student  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  but  it  also  unnecessarily  taxes  the  memory.  It 
should  be  realised  that  exercises  and  studies  exist  for  the  development 
of  certain  movements  or  processes.  Short  phrases  can  always  be 
de  vised  in  order  to  achieve  the  same  end  with  an  enormous  economy 
of  time  and  mental  effort.  In  the  majority  of  instances  a  few  bars 
of  a  study  v/ould  be  all  that  need  be  memorised  ;  these  could  be 
played  in  various  keys  and  the  whole  object  of  the  study  attained. 
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Another  instance  of  peculiar  conditions  relating  to  blind  students 
is  the  difficulty  most  have  in  executing  skips  satisfactorily.  Creeping 
over  the  keys  of  the  piano  could  be  eliminated  and  confidence  and 
accuracy  acquired  by  a  deliberate  concentration  on  skips  of  every 
interval.  Such  practice  needs  no  effort  of  memory  and  the  devotion 
of  a  fe\y  minutes  each  day  to  it  should  give  the  blind  student  as  much 
certainty  as  though  his  handicap  did  not  exist.  These  are,  of  course, 
only  two  of  the  difficulties  encountered  ;    all  should  be  dealt  with. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  problem  as  to  whether 
closer  contact  could  not  be  established  between  the  large  music 
schools  for  the  blind  and  such  schools  as  the  Royal  Academy  and  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
Manchester.  There  should  be  greater  opportunity  for  gifted 
advanced  pupils  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  and  thus  to  profit  by 
ordinary  every-day  relationships. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  M.  Thiberge's  apparatus  for  the 
teaching  of  staff  notation  should  be  manufactured,  perhaps  with 
some  improvements,  and  then  widely  advertised.  The  feasibility 
of  embossing  ordinary  ink-print  educational  works  with  musical 
equivalents  beneath  the  printed  notes  or  with  numbers  corresponding 
±0  numbers  in  the  Braille  copies  in  order  to  facilitate  orientation,  should 
be  given  careful  consideration. 

The  Deputation  have  been  convinced  that  the  blind  can  become 
proficient  performers  on  stringed  instruments.  It  was  unequivocally 
stated  by  those  in  authority  that  many  blind  musicians  in  France 
earn  part  of  their  income  by  giving  violin  lessons.  The  Deputation, 
however,  had  no  facilities  for  ascertaining  the  quality  of  such  tuition 
or  its  financial  value.  They  are,  nevertheless,  of  opinion  that  the 
policy  of  certain  training  centres  in  this  country  which  discourages 
blind  students  from  learning  stringed  instruments  should  be  reversed. 
Thus  organists  might  profitably  learn  the  violin  as  a  second  study. 
Only  those  who  show  exceptional  ability  should,  however,  be  en- 
couraged to  study  that  instrument  with  a  view  to  relying  on  it  as  their 
future  main  source  of  income.  Such  instruments  as  the  flute  and 
clarinet  might  also  be  studied  with  profit.  In  this  connection  the 
Deputation  wish  to  emphasise  the  supreme  need  for  enabling  all 
wind  musicians  to  acquire  a  faultless  platform  manner  and  general 
bearing.  In  their  opinion  neglect  of  advice  or  training  in  demeanour 
and  appearance  have  been  responsible  for  the  loss  of  much  work 
for  blind  artistes. 
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It  is  not  deemed  desirable  to  imitate  the  experiment  of  the 
Reichsdeutscher  Blindenverband  (German  Union  of  the  Blind) 
which  is  organising  concerts  of  blind  artistes.  It  is  felt  that,  while 
occasional  concerts  given  solely  by  blind  artistes  may  be  of  great 
value  when  given  in  connection  with  certain  endeavours  on  behalf 
of  the  blind,  they  would,  if  given  as  purely  commercial  efforts,  rank 
in  the  public  mind  as  "  stunts.  '  It  is  felt  that  musicians  should 
seek  employment  on  the  strength  of  their  artistic  excellence  on  the 
same  terms  as  and  alongside  their  seeing  colleagues,  and  not  on 
account  of  their  handicap.  It  is  feared  that,  were  special  concerts  of 
blind  artistes  organised  by  the  B.B.G.  as  a  regular  part  of  its  arrange- 
ments, it  would  militate  against  the  employment  of  those  artistes  in  the 
ordinary  programmes.  Such  segregation  would  be  highly  undesirable. 

This  does  not  imply  a  recommendation  not  to  organise  assistance 
for  blind  artistes  to  obtain  engagements.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
urged  that  much  might  be  attempted  to  attain  that  end.  A  concert 
agency  on  the  Dresden  model  of  the  Reichsdeutscher  Blindenverband 
would  probably  not  meet  with  much  success  and  would  be  expensive. 
It  is,  however,  suggested  that  a  scheme  might  be  devised  whereby 
blind  artistes  could  be  classified  by  some  independent  tribunal  of 
musical  experts.  The  Placement  Sub-Committee  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  might  then  make  it  its  business  to  approach 
employment  agencies,  such  as  concert  agents,  the  B.B.C.,  concert 
societies  and  the  like,  in  order,  preferably  through  personal  interviews, 
to  induce  those  organisations  to  consider  the  employment  of  approved 
blind  musicians  wherever  possible.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  importance 
of  personal  interviews  for  this  purpose.  It  is  also  suggested  that 
blind  pianists,  organists,  harmonium  players  and  (if  obtainable) 
violinists  might  receive  permanent  employment  in  the  many  com- 
mercial undertakings  where  small  orchestras  or  solo  organists  and 
pianists  are  required,  such  as  theatres,  tea  rooms  and  restaurants 
(e.^.  Lyons),  at  cinemas  (for  **  relief  work  ''),  and  so  forth. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Performing  Rights  Society  should  be 
approached  with  the  object  of  securing  for  the  blind  exemption  from 
the  payment  of  fees  for  the  performance  of  works  under  its  control. 
Although  this  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  individual  blind  artiste* 
the  sum  so  lost  to  the  Society  would  be  negligible. 

INDUSTRIAL  REPORT 

In  an  endeavour  to  clear  up  a  number  of  obscure  points  in 
relation  to  the  employment  of  the  blind  in  factories,  offices,  etc.. 
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members  of  the  Deputation  seized  the  opportunity  of  their  stay 
in  Berlin  to  devote  time  which  could  not  be  spent  on  the  main 
purposes  of  the  visit  to  the  investigation  of  those  problems.  Inter- 
views were  obtained  with  tv/o  departmental  heads  at  the  Arbeitsminis- 
terium  (Ministry  of  Labour),  with  the  Chief  Placement  Officer  of 
Berlin  entrusted  with  the  securing  of  posts  for  both  civilian  and 
Avar  blind,  with  the  chief  officials  of  the  Silex  School  for  War  Blinded, 
Avith  a  prominent  member  of  the  Departmental  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Employment  of  the  Blind,  with  the  directors  and  works 
managers  of  three  factories  and  workshops  employing  the  blind 
(other  than  those  specially  organised  for  the  blind  or  employing 
tuners),  including  in  two  cases  an  inspection  of  the  factories,  and 
lastly  with  the  blind  men  and  women  themselves  who  were  working 
in  those  factories.    It  has  been  possible  to  establish  the  following. 

The  warning  must  be  given  at  the  very  outset  that  statistics 
must  be  treated  with  the  greatest  caution.  Not  only  is  information 
compiled  on  different  bases  from  that  adopted  in  this  country,  thus 
making  comparison  very  difficult,  but  in  important  respects  the 
results  are  adm.ittedly  faulty.  Thus  the  definition  of  blindness  to 
which  oculists  are  asked  to  work  is  much  severer  than  with  us. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  demand  to  exclude  the  aged  blind.  As  the 
latter  do  not  receive  any  support  from  public  money  on  account  of 
their  disability,  this  demand,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  incentive  to 
register,  must  tend  to  lessen  the  numbers  recorded.  Nor  is  there 
any  machinery  for  the  regular  and  periodic  collection  of  figures. 
The  1925  census  is  still  used  as  the  main  source  of  information. 
Although  officials  at  the  Ministry  admitted  gaps,  the  attitude  of 
those  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  blind  appears  generally  to 
regard  them  as  wholly  reliable. 

In  this  connection  Vv^e  think  it  desirable  to  make  the  following 
observations.  .According  to  the  League  of  Nations  Report  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  (1929)  the  German  Census  of  1925  revealed 
that  there  were  then  58  blind  persons  per  100,000  of  the  population, 
whereas  there  were,  in  1927,  119  per  100,000  of  the  population  in 
England  and  Wales.  Even  were  adjustments  to  be  made  on  account 
of  the  different  years  taken,  these  figures  would  seem  to  mdicate 
that  the  incidence  of  blindness  in  England  and  Wales  is  about 
double  that  in  Germany.  This  cannot  be  accepted  to  be  the  case 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  preventive  work  is  not  more  advanced 
in  Germany  than  with  us.  If  we  assume  that  the  figures  for  England 
and  Wales  are  not  appreciably  inflated  by  malingering,  it  would 
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.appear  that  those  for  Germany  do  not  reflect  the  true  position. 
This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  greater  severity  of  definition  (*  See 
Footnote),  and  to  the  lack  of  inducement  for  the  aged,  and  for  doubtful 
cases,  to  come  forward.  But,  if  we  assume  this  to  be  the  case  we 
at  once  come  up  against  a  new  difficulty.  It  is  officially  stated  that 
in  Germany  60  per  cent,  of  the  blind  are  unemployable.  With  us 
the  proportion  is  now  given  as  71  per  cent.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  Germany  many  are  excluded  from  the  category  of  the 
blind  on  account  of  their  having  too  much  vision,  but  whom  we 
should  include.  That  is  to  say  that  we  should  expect  the  German 
percentage  of  employables  to  be  enhanced  by  the  exclusion  of  many 
who  are  in  a  more  favourable  position  for  gaining  a  livelihood.  Op 
the  other  hand  there  are  those,  mostly  aged,  who,  though  unemploy- 
able, are  not  registered,  and  whose  exclusion  reduces  the  percentage 
of  unemployables.  Owing  to  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible 
to  gauge  the  extent  to  which  governmental  pressure  has  resulted 
in  transferring  what  would  otherwise  be  unemployable  men  and 
women  to  industrial  work.  As  with  us,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  authorities  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  blind  to  schedule 
blind  men  and  women  as  *'  unemployable  and  to  give  them 
domiciliary  assistance  rather  than  to  go  to  the  expense  of  training 
them  if  their  ability  seems  doubtful.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
**  Disablement  Law  of  April  6th,  1920,  which  compels  all  under- 
takings employing  more  than  twenty  workers  to  engage  at  least  2  per 
cent,  war  disabled,  with  a  reduced  earning  capacity  of  more  than  50 
per  cent.,  has  been  extended  to  the  civilian  blind.  It  must  be 
mentioned  that  the  large  electrical  firm  of  Siemens-Schuckert,  which 
to-day  employs  104  blind  men  and  women,  began  its  experiments 
with  blind  unskilled  workers,  r.cj.,  such  as  had  not  received  any 
training  in  any  of  the  *' blind  handicrafts,''  as  far  back  as  1915. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  question  in  their  case  of  external  pressure. 


*  An  official  definition  of  blindness  is  given  in  the  executive  provisions 
^or  the  Reich  Ordinary  Relief  Law  of  May  12th,  1920,  in  the  Law  supplemen- 
tary thereto  of  June  30th,  1923,  and  in  the  amended  text  of  this  Law  of 
July  31st,  1925  (Reich  Legal  Gazette,  1,  pages  166  et  seq.).  According  to  this 
definition,  any  person  must  be  considered  as  blind  whose  sight  is  not  more 
than  l/25th  of  the  normal.  This  provision,  however,  only  applies  to  officers 
and  men  blinded  in  the  war.  (League  of  Nations  Report  on  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind,  1929,  page  87).  The  definitions  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  census 
of  1925  had  a  different  basis,  but  were  evidently  intended  to  arrive  at  the 
same  result.  Compare  this  with  the  definition  of  blindness  given  in  the 
Ministry  of  Health  Circular  No.  780,  of  April  27th,  1927,  according  to  which 
blindness  is  to  be  reckoned  as  less  than  1/lOth  normal  vision  after  correction 
by  means  of  glasses  has  been  made.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  fraction 
I  /25th  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  Germany. 
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No  doubt  exists,  however,  that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  blind  in  ordinary 
industry  owe  their  employment  to  the  Disablement  Law  of  1920. 

It  was  stated  at  the  Ministry  of  Labour  that  this  law  is  working- 
smoothly  on  the  whole.  It  is  true  that  some  employers  are  mur- 
muring about  their  hardships  and  loud  demands  from  the  v/ar- 
blinded  are  heard  for  an  increase  of  the  statutory  2  per  cent.  The 
official  policy  is,  however,  to  allow  thmgs  to  remain  as  they  are 
since,  were  a  Bill  to  be  brought  in  to  increase  the  percentage,  the 
employers  would  doubtless  unite  in  order  to  secure  the  abolition 
of  the  law.  When  it  first  began  to  operate  some  enthusiastic  and 
patriotic  employers  exceeded  the  statutory  2  per  cent.  They  may 
now,  however,  not  reduce  their  proportion  unless  bad  trade  makes 
it  essential  for  them  to  reduce  their  staff  substantially.  In  such 
an  event  they  may  apply  for  permission  also  to  reduce  the  number 
of  their  disabled  employees,  not  only  m  proportion  to  their  total 
reduction,  but  actually  to  reach  the  level  of  2  per  cent. 

It  is  no  longer  true,  as  is  stated  in  the  League  of  Nations  Report, 
that  in  some  backward  districts  one  blind  employee  may  rank  as 
two  other  disabled  men  under  the  Law.  As  is  pointed  out  else- 
where,  piano  tuners  in  factories  come  under  it. 

It  is  clear  that  new  openings  for  the  blind  have  not  been  secured 
by  those  in  charge  of  their  welfare,  but  the  impetus  to  that  end  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  Disablement  Law,  and  to  such  energetic  men  of 
understanding  as  Director  Perls,  of  Siemens-Schuckert. 

There  is  now  in  existence  a  Departmental  Committee  whose 
purpose  is  to  investigate  the  possibilities  for  occupying  the  blind 
in  industry.  A  list  of  such  possibilities  has  been  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Niepel,  head  of  the  Berlin  Municipal  Institute  for  the  Blind.  This 
list  appears  on  page  208  of  the  League  of  Nations  Report.  The 
Departmental  Committee  exercises  great  influence  on  placement 
officers  and  on  manufacturers.  Members  of  this  Committee  carry 
on  personal  propaganda  work  in  big  industrial  areas,  largely  by  means 
of  lectures  and  the  exhibition  of  films.  The  value  of  this  propaganda 
is  seen  from  the  fact  that  no  blind  are  employed  in  the  eleven  admin- 
istrative areas  in  which  little  effort  has  been  made,  whereas  a  sub- 
stantial number  have  been  placed  in  the  remaining  22.  Thus  at 
September  30th,  1930,  there  were  placed  in  Berhn  816  civilian  and 
235  war-blind,  apart  from  those  working  at  specifically  bhnd  " 
occupations.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  were  at  the  same 
date  91  war-blinded  and  about  the  same  number  of  civilians  employed 
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in  various  public  offices.  The  two  Berlin  municipal  placement 
officers  are  particularly  active  and  successful  in  convincing  prospective 
employers  of  the  competence  of  blind  workers  and  in  overcoming 
prejudice.  Many  have  shown  themselves  to  be  the  equal  and  some- 
times even  the  superior  of  ordinary  workers.  In  one  of  the  factories 
visited  there  were  two  men  of  whom  one  was  declared  by  the  works 
manager  to  be,  if  anything,  superior  to  the  normal  male  employee. 
He  was  able  to  earn  about  50s.,  sometimes  even  60s.  weekly.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  wage  level  in  Germany  is  considerably 
lower  than  in  England.  The  other  worker  was  less  than  50  per  cent, 
efficient,  but  his  type  of  work  was  far  less  suited  to  the  blind.  It 
was  stated  at  Siemens-Schuckert  that  70  per  cent,  of  their  blind 
workers  are  at  least  of  normal  efficiency.  In  this  firm  all  work  is 
paid  at  piece  rates,  but  a  minimum  of  Pf.  59  (about  sevenpence)  per 
hour  is  guaranteed.  Only  in  a  very  few  instances  are  the  workers 
content  to  earn  the  minimum  rate.  In  this  connection  a  few 
comments  seem  necessary.  The  firm  in  question  is  sometimes 
accused  of  employing  blind  men  at  the  reduced  rates  paid  to  women. 
This  is  unwarranted.  It  happens  that  the  work  most  easily  per- 
formed by  the  blind  is  that  usually  done  by  women.  In  consequence 
the  blind  are  paid  at  the  ordinary  rates.  The  guaranteed  weekly 
wage  of  about  28s.  must  also  be  brought  up  to  English  standards 
by  taking  it  in  relation  to  average  German  earnings.  The  operations 
performed  are  simple  and  workers  become  fully  proficient  in  from 
three  days  to  a  fortnight,  according  to  individual  capacity,  in  spite 
of  an  entire  lack  of  previous  industrial  training.  These  wages 
compare  very  favourably  with  the  economic  earnings  of  many  of 
our  own  skilled  workers.  It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  a  number 
of  those  employed  at  Siemens-Schuckert  have  other  serious  physical 
defects  in  addition  to  blindness.  Thus,  one  girl,  who  stated  that 
her  economic  earnings  were  from  26s.  to  28s.  per  week,  is  paralysed 
down  her  right  side.  A  simple  device  enabled  her  to  manipulate 
a  lever  with  her  left  foot  instead  of  with  her  right  hand.  Many 
of  the  machines  were  fitted  with  special  safety  devices.  The  director 
and  works  manager  both  gave  the  assurance  that,  in  several  cases, 
such  devices  did  not  increase  the  cost  of  the  machine.  In  others, 
although  the  initial  cost  was  high,  in  the  long  run  it  made  little 
difference  to  the  cost  of  production. 

The  main  disadvantage  connected  with  the  employment  of  the 
blind  in  factories  was  stated  to  be  the  greater  difficulty  of  transference 
from  one  machine  to  another  in  the  event  of  a  slackening  of  a  par- 
ticular type  of  work. 
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Questions  put  to  employers,  workers  and  placement  officers 
elicited  that  there  is  no  justification  for  the  criticism  that  factory 
work  is  particularly  bad  for  the  blind  on  account  of  monotony 
and  noise,  if  care  is  taken  to  avoid  placing  highly-strung  blind 
workers  in  uncongenial  surroundings. 

Director  Perls  stated  that  he  had  received  very  few  complaints 
on  the  score  of  excessive  noise  during  the  fifteen  years  of  his  experi- 
ence. 

None  of  the  workers  at  Siemens-Schuckert  had  had  previous 
technical  training.  They  were  unskilled  workers  and  nearly  all 
would  normally  have  been  classified  as  unemployable.  Great 
satisfaction  was  expressed  by  some  workers  at  having  work  to  do 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  sit  in  idleness. 

The  German  experiment  clearly  indicates  that  many  so-called 
unemployable  blind  could  be  profitably  employed  in  factories.  In 
the  fev/  instances  in  England  where  the  experiment  has  been  made 
to  em.ploy  the  blind  in  ordinary  factories  and  workshops,  work 
has  been  chosen  wliich  requires  a  lengthy  period  of  training  to 
attain  to  full  efficiency.  The  endeavour  should  be  made  to  place 
unskilled  workers  in  factories.  Dr.  Niepel's  list  of  possible  opera- 
tions might  serve  as  guide  for  the  choice  of  occupations  and  might 
also  stimulate  the  discovery  of  new  processes.  There  are,  of  course, 
great  difficulties.  No  attempt  can  here  be  made  to  discuss  in  detail 
methods  of  overcoming  them.  In  Germany,  as  with  us,  there  was 
some  opposition  from  organised  labour.  This  has  almost  entirely 
subsided  owing  to  the  ability  of  the  blind  to  prove  their  capacity  to 
work  satisfactorily.  In  England  hostility  on  the  part  of  organised 
labour  clearly  rests  on  misconceptions  of  the  true  position.  It 
should  also  not  be  impossible  to  discover  a  few  sympathetic  manu- 
facturers who  would  be  willing  to  try  the  experiment  of  employing 
blind  w^orkers.  What  has  been  possible  in  America  and  Germany 
(even  before  the  operation  of  the  Disablement  Law)  should  be 
possible  m  l-his  country.  Even  were  it  impossible  to  find  such 
private  firms,  pressure  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  public  employers. 
Government  departments,  Woolwich  Arsenal,  Municipal  under- 
takings, etc.,  to  try  the  experiment.  It  is  recognised  that  these 
suggestions  present  the  greatest  difficulties.  It  is  felt,  however, 
that  some  success  may  be  looked  for  if  the  placement  officer  is  not 
only  tactful  but  also  possesses  technical  knowledge.  It  would  also 
be  essential  to  choose  the  blind  who  are  to  apply  for  posts  with  the 
greatest  care. 
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We  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  making  one  short 
reference  to  training  for  the  profession  of  massage.  Nothing  seems 
to  have  been  undertaken  in  Germany  that  is  worth  mentioning  in 
this  connection,  but  in  France  there  are  two  definite  organisations 
undertaking  training.  Our  observations  lead  us  to  the  conclusion, 
however,  that  the  instruction  is  not  nearly  so  thorough  as  that  given 
in  the  School  under  the  control  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Britain.  While  there  would  appear  to  be  no  system  of  after- 
care associated  with  the  French  enterprise,  the  consequence  is,  we 
are  informed,  that  most  of  the  students  who  take  a  course  in  massage 
find  it  quite  impossible  to  continue  in  the  profession  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  neither  provided  w^ith  the  equipment  nor  any 
reasonable  opportunity  of  making  good  as  professional  men  and 
women. 

Comprehensive  arrangements  which  exist  in  Britain  in  respect 
of  this  profession  have  enabled  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
to  demonstrate  clearly  that  approximately  90  per  cent,  of  those 
who  have  undertaken  training  are  entirely  self-supporting.  This  is 
a  result  highly  creditable  to  the  organisation  concerned  and  the 
men  and  women  whose  standard  of  proficiency  has  determined  this 
magnificent  achievement. 

The  Signatories  to  this  report  desire  to  convey  their  sincere 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  all  who  have  made  this  investigation 
possible — to  the  Foreign  Office  for  their  courtesy  and  many  favours, 
to  the  British  Embassy  and  Consulate  in  Berlin,  to  the  Council 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  innumerable  friends 
both  in  France  and  Germany. 

(Signed)  :  C.  KEDWELL. 

SINCLAIR  LOGAN. 
BEN  PURSE. 
H.  ROYSTON. 
].  SERVANT. 
H.  WARRILOW. 
ERNEST  WHITFIELD. 
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